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CONSUMER 
QUERIES and 
COMMENTS 


e "IS IT BETTER to give 


my child raw milk or 

pasteurized milk?" 
asks a Massachusetts consum— 
er. The difference between 
these two milks is that pas-— 
teurized milk has been heated 


to a certain temperature and 
held at that heat for some 


minutes in order to render 
harmless disease organisms 
which may be- transmitted 


through milk. While physi- 
cians may recommend consump— 
tion of raw milk for specific 
reasons, many health officers 
and physicians today believe 
that pasteurizing has no sig- 
nificant effect on the food 
value of milk. Vitamin C is 
affected by heat but this is 
not Since the 
amount of Vitamin C even in 
raw milk is often insignifi- 


significant 


cant and it is necessary to 
feed children orange or tomato 
juice or some other food rich 
in this vitamin whether they 
drink raw or pasteurized milk. 
Several years ago, reports 
Mr. Leslie C. Frank of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, 
that Service made a careful 
study of about 3,700 children 
to determine whether’ those 
who drank heated milk throve 
less well than those who drank 
raw milk. "The results of the 
studies showed that the aver-— 
age weight of the children 
receiving raw milk was 33.2 
pounds, whereas the average 
weight of the children receiv— 
ing heated milk was 33.6 
pounds; also the average 
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height of the children receiv— 
ing raw milk was 37.4 inches 
whereas the average height of 
the children receiving heated 
milk was 37.5 inches. From 
the parents' reports, however, 
it was found that the children 
who drank raw milk suffered 
with communicable diseases 
more frequently than did the 
children who drank heated milk 
only. The final conclusion 
of the study was that, taking 
into account the average sup— 
plementary child 
diet, children who are fed 
pasteurized or other heated 
milk thrive as well as children 
who are fed raw milk, and con- 
tract certain communicable 
diseases less frequently." 


American 


SOME farmers have 
CC written us they were 
not getting the wear 
out of overalls which they 


used to get. We passed on 
these complaints to the in- 
dustry. A prominent overall 
manufacturer writes: "We do 
not believe that the garment 
industry at the present 
moment is sufficiently co- 
ordinated to permit of any 
constructive effort towards 
improvement in quality, but we 
feel that such a need exists 
and are hopeful in the future 
some steps may be taken 
in this direction. A well- 
supported consumer—complaint 
would be most helpful to that 
end. . ." If you are a farm 
er and would like to buy 
overalls on standardized 
grades, write us about it. 

IN THE APRIL 8 issue 
Cc of the CONSUMERS' 

GUIDE we told our 
readers how much of each dol- 
lar spent by consumers for 10 
important foods went to farn- 


ers in February. 
figures for March. These 10 
foods, bought in amounts pur- 
chased by typical American 
families, cost in that month 
$21.13. Farmers' share in 
that total was $9.57 plus 
whatever benefit payments 
were received by farmers who 
cooperated in the wheat— and 
hog-adjustment programs. The 
remaining $11.56 went to proc-— 
essors and distributors of 
these foods, with the exception 
of 83 cents representing the 
amount of the processing taxes 
on the bread, flour, and pork 
products included in this 
market basket, which are later 
returned to farmers in the 
form of benefit payments or 
purchases of food surpluses. 
The processors' and distrib- 
utors' share was then $10.73. 
Out of each consumer 

then, farmers' share 
(not including benefit pay- 
ments) was 45 cents in March 
1935 as compared with about 
39 cents in March 1934 and 
about 33 cents in March 1933. 


Cc Government, women's 


National organizations, and 
retail trade associations 
have been invited to form an 
advisory committee to the 
American Standards Associa- 
tion for the purpose of coun- 
selling in the drawing up of 
voluntary standards for con- 
sumer goods. Among those 
expected to be represented 
are the Consumers' Division 
of the N. E. C., the Consumers' 
Advisory Board of the NRA, 
the Bureau of Home Economics, 
and such organizations as the 
General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, National League of 
Women Voters, American Asso- 
ciation of University Women,’ 
and Consumers' Research. 


Here are the 


dollar, 


REPRESENTATIVES of 
consumer groups in the 
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Common 
Ground 


Henry A. Wallace 
Secretary of Agriculture 





The farmer wants high prices. But in self-protection he 
has to keep them from being too high, or by stimulating 
overproduction and decreasing consumption he will 
wreck his market, The consumer wants low prices. 
But in self protection he should guard against prices 
going so low that the farmer will no longer be able 
to produce food for him. Each has to protect the 
other in order to protect himself.” 





A SIGNIFICANT result of nearly 2 
years of experience with the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act is the degree of unity of in- 
terest between farmers and consumers that 
has developed out of its operations. 


SOUND public policies capable of 
bringing great good to large numbers of city 
and country people can and should grow out 
of frank recognition of this close interde- 
pendence. The farmer gives the consumer 
life by supplying him with food. The con- 
sumer gives the farmer life by buying food 
from him. Each has to protect the other in 
order to protect himself. 


SOMETIMES, it is true, consumers 
and farmers lose sight of their mutual in- 
terests. When this happens, consumers imag-— 
ine themselves deriving benefits from prices 
which mean misery on the farm, or farmers 
fancy they gain when city customers have to 
pay extreme prices in times of scarcity. 


These false appearances mask the gravest 
disadvantages from which farmers and con-— 
sumers suffer. 


WHEAT at $2.20 and wartime infla- 
tion of land values didn't help the farmer. 
58—-cent wheat and hogs at 23 cents a pound 
did not help the consumer. The immense 
surpluses of foods that wrecked farm prices 
in 1932 didn't do the people in the bread— 
lines any good. Thirteen million bales of 
carry-over cotton didn't buy clothes for 
the wives and children of farmers who had to 
sell their cotton at 54 cents a pound. 
Warehouses bulging with food so cheap that 
it meant a collapse of buying power for far— 
mers did not save the 10 million city 
workers that factories plowed out of their 
jobs and on to the streets. 


ONE-THIRD of the consumer's dollar 
is spent for food. But the farmer's share 


is only about one-third to one-half of this 
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food expenditure of housewives. In other 
words, the farmer customarily gets only 
about 13 percent of the consumer's total 
cost of living expenditures. The rest of 
the food costs, or 20 percent of total liv— 
ing costs, goes to processors, handlers, and 
distributors of one kind and another. The 
joint interest of the farmer and consumer is 
to see that the share of the cost which they 
pay to the processors and distributors is 
reasonable. 


THIS COUNTRY does not want any 
repetition of the emergency of 1932 and 
1933, when farm prices broke under the 
weight of enormous surpluses. Primarily in 
the interests of producers, but secondarily 
for protection of the consumers, this kind 
of disaster is one to be avoided. 


BUT THERE is another kind of dis- 
aster against which society also should 
erect safeguards. That is the possibility 
of a food shortage. Repetition of the dust 
storms this year has called attention to the 
fact that. part of the wheat area is still 
dry. There should be ample supplies of 
bread grains. 


THE INCLINATION of some people is 
to leave to farmers the responsibility of 
providing food insurance for the nation. 
The idea is simply that farmers always 
should produce more than is needed. This 
surplus of production would decrease the 
total return to farmers, and farmers, there— 
fore, would bear the whole cost of national 
food insurance. This would be unfair, of 
course. But, actually, it doesn't work out 
Instead, farm production swings 
up and down in such a way as to leave both 
farmers and consumers insecure, food supply 
unstable, trade subject to too great fluc-— 
tuation, and the cost to the nation much too 
large. 


that way. 


THE EVER-NORMAL granary plan is 
well designed to meet producer and consumer 
needs. In its simplest elements, the pro- 
posal is like Joseph's granaries of Egypt 
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supplemented by our AAA technique for con- 
trolling production. 


THE FIRST object of the present 
plan would be protection of the farmer from 
low prices, which, because of loss of export 
markets, occur in surplus years. This would 
be accomplished by a system of government 
loans, like the loans on corn and cotton by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


THE SECOND object would be protec-— 
tion of the consumer from possibilities of 
food shortage. This would be accomplished 
through storing of surpluses in years of 
high production for use in years of drought 
or crop failure from any cause. The sup- 
plies would be held, when advisable, in the 
hands of the Government, which would be en- 
abled by the pending Agricultural Adjustment 
Act amendments to take title to commodities 
on which loans had been made. 


FARMERS would be protected against 
accumulation of too unwieldly surpluses and 
the Government safeguarded against invest-— 
ment of too large sums of money by the pro- 
vision in the amendments for payment of 
benefit payments in kind. This means that 
the Adjustment Administration could make 
payments, to those farmers who wished, in 
the form of the commodity instead of cash as 
consideration for their cooperation in pro- 
duction control. In this way, too large 
surpluses could be dispersed by paying them 
back to farmers for production adjustment. 


I CONSIDER this plan an important 
step in assuring consumers that we shall 
have plenty without the waste that now ac-— 
companies the wide swings in production, and 
in giving farmers better assurance of fair 
prices. 


IN ITS RECOGNITION of the essen- 
tial unity of producer-consumer interests 
and its declaration of legal responsibility 
to both, the Agricultural Adjustment Act is 
pioneering legislation. I doubt if either 
the farmers or the consumers of this country 
realize the extent to which the Act has been 
nade to function in their joint behalf. 
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NOTHING 
so much as the 
drought could 
dramatize the 





"Warehouses bulging with food so cheap that 
it meant a collapse of buying power for 
farmers did not save the ten million city a 
workers that factories plowed out of naan 

their jobs and on to the streets.” 


grade meat an- 


have been 





absolutely 





way in which 

the Agricul- 

tural Adjustment Act can be used to serve 
producers and consumers simultaneously. 


SUPPOSE that instead of choosing 
to shoulder the responsibility of fighting 
drought, the Federal Government last year 
should have taken the course it took in the 
far less extensive but regionally acute 
drought of 1930. Suppose it had determined 
to keep hands off, had fought every one of 
the efforts that were made in Congress to 
provide adequate farm and consumer protec— 
tion. 


IF that had been the policy of our 
Government in 1934, the weather disaster of 
last year would have been appalling beyond 
any description. If the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration had not bought then, 
millions of cattle that were saved would 
have died from thirst or hunger because of 
the lack of water and feed. Hundreds of 
thousands of farm people would have been 
utterly destitute if the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration had not supplied work 
and relief. Markets would have been glutted 
with distress cattle and hogs which the far- 
mers have been forced by lack of feed to try 
to sell to commercial buyers. Prices in 
livestock markets would have dropped under 
this pressure to a point where ordinary 


worthless to 

their owners. 
Supplies of livestock would, have been re- 
duced by starvation to a degree far lower 
than they were, and the drought costs to 
both farmers and consumers would have been 
correspondingly increased. 


THE GOVERNMENT chose in 1934 to 
accept responsibility which in 1930 it had 
dodged. The Agricultural Adjustment Act and 
other measures were used to the full by 
farmers and for consumers. 


FOR THE FARMERS, the benefit pay-— 
ments provided a source of some income even 
if their entire crop was burned up. In 
addition to these payments $111,500,000 was 
paid to farmers for livestock in the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration emer— 
gency livestock buying program. This money 
helped the farmers stay on the land instead of 
joining the city unemployed. Seven million 
head of cattle and 34 million sheep and goats 
which would have starved or died of thirst 
were bought by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, slaughtered, and the meat 
saved. Freight rate reductions and credit 
helped move animals to feed and feed to ani- 
mals. The corn which had been held in 
storage under the Government loan programs 
helped materially in tiding farmers through 
the period of serious feed shortage. 








FURTHER, the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration encouraged farmers to 
plant emergency crops on the contracted 
acres. These crops, for the most part, were 
more drought resistant than corn and wheat 
and resulted in the production of more feed 
than would have been raised if the acres had 
not been shifted out of the basic crops of 
corn, wheat, cotton, and tobacco. The Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration offered 
farmers emergency incentives to save soy 
bean hay and fodder. Seed supplies were 
gathered and credit made available to plant 
a crop this year. The Government's surplus 
relief purchases helped to maintain prices 
of farm products everywhere in the country. 


EVERY ONE cf these Government 
measures to conserve food and feed was im-— 
portant to consumers. As a result of the 
emergency purchases more than 700 million 
pounds of meat products were distributed by 
the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation to 
the most needy—those on relief rolls. In 
all, over a billion pounds of food concen- 
trates from Federal surplus purchases were 
allotted as life-giving rations to the Na-— 
tion's neediest people. ‘The conservation of 
corn and forage and the Agricultural Adjust— 
ment Administration payments for the sale of 
distress stock was insurance that farmers 
would keep all the breeding animals on the 
farm that they could. This is assurance to 
consumers of ample meat supplies in the 
future. 


THE DROUGHT brought a heavy loss 
to producers and a rise in prices to con- 
sumers. Both effects would have been infin- 
itely worse if the Government had not 
stepped in to soften the blow. 


THIS YEAR the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration has followed up by pro- 
viding for expansion of production in every 
one of its most important programs. Re- 
strictions on spring planting of wiieat, and 
harvest of winter wheat sown for pasture 
have been removed for those farmers who 
agree to make corresponding reductions if 
necessary next year. 
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IF this maturing Nation thinks so- 
berly about the future, the inevitable con- 
clusion will be a new deal for its resources, 
which will substitute a broad policy of con- 
servation, husbanding, and replenishment for 
the criminal carelessness and waste which 
have characterized so much of our past 
history. 


SOLEMN responsibilities must be 
met with great courage and no faltering. A 
strong and continuous effort to end the dust 
storm menace is essential. For the protec-— 
tion of all the people, positive action to 
check the menace of erosion of soil by wind 
and water is vital. The Soil Erosion Serv-— 
ice, recently transferred to the Department 
of Agriculture, is already at work. 


PROGRAMS of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration are splendidly 
adapted to help this work along. One of the 
fundamentals of the adjustment program is 
its effort to get back into grass the lands 
plowed up to produce grain for export mar- 
kets which no longer exist. This transition 
back into grass is to be further stimulated 
by the Administration. Benefit payments can 
be employed effectively to this end. 


IN ITS DOUBLE service to the pro- 
ducer and the consumer, this phase of the 
adjustment program is like the ever—normal 
granary, and is of great potential good. 
The ever-normal granary would conserve the 
crops of fat years for use in lean years. 
The transition back to grass in the drought 
and dust-storm area would conserve the fer- 
tility of soil against time of great na- 
tional emergency and against the day of 
advancing maturity when every resource will 
be husbanded for consumer safety, and na- 
tional welfare. 


GRADUALLY we will build a land 
policy which will put an end to senseless 
exploitation of our resources. Given the 
chance we can, through the ever—normal gran- 
ary, husband our food supplies from years 
of plenty for years of shortage, and through 

{Concluded on Page 27] 














MEAT CONSUMERS' fancies this 
spring can turn more than lightly to thoughts 
of lamb, for here is a meat selling at prices 
only slightly advanced over last year's. 
Supplies, little affected by the drought, 
are even larger than those of a year ago. 
It's a wise consumer who takes advantage of 
these twists in food fortune. 


TIME WAS when lamb for dinner was 
more of a treat than pork or beef. During 
the 5 years 1924 to 1928 consumers in New 
York, for instance, paid an average of 38.74 
cents a pound for lamb against an average of 








35.79 for beef and 30.40 cents for pork. 
By 1933 not only had prices of all meats 
fallen way off, but lamb was cheaper than 
beef and only a little over 4 cents more 
expensive than pork, taking New York City 
(Almost a third of the 
inspected slaughter of lambs is consumed in 
Metropolitan New York. ) 


prices as examples. 





DROUGHT—REDUCED feed supplies 
have caused a marked decrease in the pro- 
duction of beef and pork and especially of 





and early June are expeciea io ve relatively 
large and in better condition than average. 


the better grades of beef, 


has forced up prices of 
these meats. Increases 
in beef and pork prices 
have helped to lift up 
the price of lamb but 
only slightly. The 
cheapest cut of any meat 
reported on by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics at 
the end of March was 
breast of lamb, selling 
at an average of 133 
cents in 51 cities. Good 
cooks know how to turn 
cheap cuts like this into 
nourishing and palatable 
dishes. 


MAJOR reason 
why lamb prices have 
clung closer to the low 
levels of last year is 
that lamb supplies so far 
have been larger this 
year than last. Lambs 


and this in turn 





Keep straight on your food 
facts. You are paying more 
for meat these days primarily 
because millions of bushels of 
animal feed were wiped out by 
last year’s devastating drought. 
Only secondarily—and then 
only in the case of hogs— 
are prices higher because farm- 
ers voluntarily reduced sup- 
plies by cutting down on pro- 
duction normally sold abroad. 
Shortage of feed supplies would 
have made much of this re- 
duction necessary anyway. 
Your extra food dollars for 
meat are going to farmers who 
for years tried to make a 
living out of loading your 
dinner table with bountiful 
supplies of meat, and in re- 
turn were paid prices which 
brought many of them to the 
edge of bankruptcy. 


MEAT BARGAINS to consumers often 


mean poor prices to pro- 
ducers. That is what the 
bargain prices to con- 
Sumers meant during the 
depression. Back in 1928 
farmers received an av— 
erage of $12 per 100 
pounds of live lamb. In 
1932 all they got was 
$4.40. That's a cut of 
70 percent-—-even heavier 
than the 60 percent cut 
forced on hog farmers or 
the 56 percent cut forced 
on cattlemen. Since this 
low level, livestock 
prices have taken a bet- 
ter turn. In March 1935 
farmers who had hogs to 
sell found their price 
had climbed up 108 per- 
cent over the March 1932 
level; cattlemen re- 
ceived prices 54 percent 
higher; increase in the 








coming to market this 





farm price of lambs was 





winter and early spring 

were from the 1934 crop which was one per— 
cent greater than the 1933 crop. Because 
of the drought the proportion of thin lambs 
last fall which went to feed lots for 
further finishing was larger than usual. 
As a result more lambs have been slaughtered 
Since the first of the year than a year 
earlier. While the Government purchased 
some 33 million sheep in the fall of 1934 
to salvage meat for canning and distributing 
to relief families, it selected old ewes, 
very few of which would have come to market 
anyway. The lamb population on January l, 
1935, was within 24 million of the 52,212,000 
in existence on the same date a year earlier. 
None of this reduction was due to a com- 
modity control progran. 


SUPPLIES of early spring lambs 
which will be in your butcher shop in May 


ota 


52 percent. 


IF CONSUMERS match prices against 
the months they will find that May is the 
month when lamb prices to them usually 
begin falling off. Supplies increase from 
May to October and prices usually decline. 
In November or December prices begin climb-— 
ing again as supplies sent to market de- 
crease. 


WHATEVER the season, consumers 
stand a good chance of getting a tender cut 
when they buy lamb because the animal is 
marketed while it is still quite young. 
Other countries consume quantities of mut- 
ton. Here mutton is seldom seen in butcher 
shops. Ninety percent of the sheep raised 
are sold as lambs. New crop, or "spring 
lambs", most plentiful from May to July, are 


3 to 5 months old. "Grass lambs", sold 








from August to December, are for the most 
part 5 to 8 months old. "Fed lambs", sold 
on local markets usually from December to 
May, are about 8 to 12 months old. These 
different kinds of lamb differ in age from 
each other much as the chickens you buy. 
A "spring lamb" is like a broiler; "grass 
lamb" like a fryer; "fed lamb", like a 
roaster. 


VARIATIONS in quality occur in 
lamb as they do in other meats. It takes 
special skill to spot them. If you buy by 
Government standards you don't have to 
acquire this skill or guess at quality. 


MEN SKILLED in the business of 
marketing know the value of standards in 
quality. Grading simplifies their business. 
It cuts down losses. It gives them a common 
language that everyone in the trade under— 
stands. It is the basis of credit. 


Retail Lamb Cuts 
dd) @ and 3) 


are the higher priced cuts 
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§ are the lower priced cuts 

















@MLEG 
Ito 4 CHOPS 
7-ROAST 
@LOIN 
ItTo!13 LOIN AND KIDNEY 
CHOPS OR ROAST 
@HOTEL RACK 
ITOoI3 RIBORFRENCH CHOPS 


@ CHUCK 
1-ROASTS AND STEWS 
©BREAST 


1-STEWS OR BONED AND 
ROLLED ROASTS 


j ©FLANK 
l- STEWS 


NOW THAT graded meats can be 
bought by consumers, guessing on quality 
has come to be out of date. Already graded 
beef has proved such an aid to consumers 
that 263 million pounds were marked last 
year. Less than 5 years ago the first con- 
sumer grading of lamb was started. In the 
first full year—1931—1,378,000 pounds were 
graded. Last year 9,352,000 pounds went 
under the grader's purple stamp. 


MEAT DEALERS can supply you with 
graded lamb—if you ask for it—by ordering 
from a wholesaler located in one of the 16 
cities where the United States Government 
grader is located. (When more consumers 
ask for U. S. graded meats this grading 
service can be extended to still more 
cities.) The cost to the wholesaler is only 
$2 an hour. 


BECAUSE these graders, experi- 
enced and trained men, can inspect so many 
carcasses an hour, the cost of grading each 
animal is too small to make any difference 
in the price consumers must pay. 


LAMB GRADES—like beef grades— 
start with "Prime." Next four grades are: 
"Choice", "Good", "Medium", and "Common." 
"Prime" lamb has an abundance of the best 
quality flesh, particularly in the regions 
of the most desired cuts. All fats are firm 
but not brittle; inside and out, they are 
white or slightly creamy in color and may 
be tinged with pink. Cut surfaces of the 
lean flesh appear smooth and velvety. The 
flesh is light pink in color. Bones are 
relatively small, soft, and tinged with 
blood. 


PRIME GRADE cuts are prize cuts 
and you seldom find them on ordinary mar— 
kets. Choice and Good grades are more 
usually found and measure up closely to the 
top grade. Medium and Common grades have 
their uses, too, and if you know how to cook 
them you can turn meat of these grades into 
many an appetizing, nutritive dish. The 
Bureau of Home Economics of the Department 

[Concluded on Page 27] 
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Garden Spots 
oF Recovery 


1934's successful relief gardens 


show what big and little communities 


Odd bits of unused land near railroad tracks were utilized 


for some of New Jersey’s relief gardens. s can do +o help relief families 


secure a better balanced diet 


BRIGHT SPOT in the unemploy-— 
ment picture is the relief 
garden. 


BENEFITS ARE various 
and immeasurable. We 
can count the acres 
and the _ bushels, 

the cans and the 
people, but 

there are in- 

tangible re- 
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Twenty-five unemployed men in Ashland, Louisiana, met each night to learn to read and 
write, Inthe daytime an agricultural teacher helped them to raise their own garden truck. 
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turns which escape enumeration: pride of 
achievement and renewed self-respect helping 
to rehabilitate thousands of tragic individ- 
uals whose plight was no fault of their own; 
changed eating habits and hours of work in 
the sunshine bringing back vitality, build- 
ing health and strength. 


TANGIBLE EVIDENCES of success are: 
1,820,663 relief gardens planted last year 
(indications are that there will be even 
more this year). Every State in the Union 
had some form of garden program. Gardens 
ranged all the way from a few rows in a back 
yard to extensive municipal and community 
tracts. In all they covered 398,593 acres 
in 1934 and produced 44,608,777 bushel of 
vegetables. 


BUT weren't there already enough 
vegetables, someone asks. And do not these 
44 million bushels from new sources make 
things even harder for the farmers and 
truck gardeners who can't sell all they 
raise even now? 


YES, there were apparently 
"enough" vegetables, but the gardeners we 
are talking about could not buy them. 
They were already on full or partial relief, 
or were "border line" cases, losing in 
the struggle to support themselves and their 
families. A vegetable garden provided a 
means for relief families to earn at least 
a part of their food, and helped to keep 
others off relief. 


IN COUNTIES where gardens were in 
the best condition, relief workers say that 
there waS a decided drop in the numbers 
receiving direct relief. 


NONE of these relief garden vege— 
tables were sold. The surplus was canned 
and stored for future use. 


THE GARDENS which served 2,387,240 
families in 1934 were of four types: The 
home or vacant-lot garden, the community, 
the municipal, and the industrial. The 
first group used three-fourths of the en- 
tire acreage. The community garden was sec— 


ond in extent. In this type each applicant 
had his own plot, but it was one of scores 
or even hundreds on the same tract of land. 


MUNICIPAL GARDENS were often used 
as work-relief projects. Unemployed men and 
women did all the cultivating and were paid 
from relief funds. The crops were distrib- 
uted through the relief organization or 
canned and stored for the winter. 


INDUSTRIAL CONCERNS in some places 
provided land and assistance for cooperative 
gardens for their ex— or part-time employ— 
ees. These operated very much as the com 
munity gardens did—individual plots in a 
large tract of land. 


NO RULE was laid down as to what 
kind of gardens a community should have. 
There was usually a local garden committee 
which included members of the Welfare Board, 
the Relief Administration, the State Agri- 
cultural College, the County Extension Agent, 
and public-spirited citizens. 


THIS COMMITTEE, working with the 
State Administrator of Relief, decided on 
the most suitable method. In a few States 
only those actually on the relief rolls re- 
ceived free seed, fertilizer, lime, and 
spraying material for their gardens, but, 
in the majority, families unable to buy 
seed were included in the garden plans even 
though they were not receiving relief. 


SUITABLE LAND was the first con- 
cern of a garden committee where a large 
enterprise was planned. Quality and con- 
venience of location were the main considera- 
tions. The land was often donated by indi- 
viduals or companies. Cities sometimes 
turned over property taken for delinquent 
taxes or assessments. County administrators 
and garden supervisors were advised, how- 
ever, to rent land if necessary rather than 
accept untested soil. The game was lost be- 
fore the start if the soil was defective. 


PLOWING was often donated too. 
Sometimes neighboring farmers did it in ex- 
change for labor in their hay or wheat 
fields. Sometimes farm implement companies 
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In a community garden in Oklahoma, vegetable 
seedlings were raised for transplanting to 
gardens of relief families 





loaned all necessary equipment, only speci- 
fying that experienced men operate them. 
The park departments of some cities took the 
whole responsibility for preparing the soil, 
or loaned the equipment. In other places 
the preparation of the land was made a work 
relief project. Where land had to be marked 
off into small plots the city engineers or 
the Public Works Department usually took 
over the job. 


THE QUESTION of what to plant 
came next. The County Agricultural Agent, 
the Horticulture and Home Economics Depart— 
ments of the State Agriculture College, co- 
operated on the selection of seed. They 
made up a package which would furnish 
early and continuing vegetables and give as 
great a variety as possible of all necessary 
foods. 


TOMATO and cabbage plants were 
given with seed last year by some relief 
administrators. This year these garden com— 
mittees plan to grow their own in hotbeds. 
In Pittsburgh a public conservatory was 
turned over to the Thrift Garden Committee. 
They plan to grow 2 million tomato, cabbage, 
and pepper seedlings there for this seascn's 
gardens. 


IN ASSIGNING PLOTS in community 
gardens preference was usually given to re— 
lief applicants with children, but others 
«i 12: 





were eligible. 
and an agreement signed before a garden was 
allotted. 
the applicant to plant and to weed and care 
for his garden; to conform to regulations 


Formal application was made 


In general the agreement bound 


and to work in harmony with the other 
gardeners; not to sell any produce; to for- 
feit the use of the garden if the agreement 
were violated. 


IN THE CASE of community gardens 
all the workers had identification cards and 
the gardens were plainly marked. 


NEXT IMPORTANT ITEM after suitable 
land and seed, was water. And what a prob- 
lem that was for some gardeners last year! 
Here's another chance to show community in- 
In many cities the fire depart- 
ment provided special arrangements for using 
the hydrants. Here and there, where gardens 
were far from any water supply, wells were 
sunk. One group took over a discarded city 
sprinkler to haul water. Another ran a 
pipe line from a lake, using an old Ford 
car motor for power. In some sections 
where gardens were completely destroyed by. 
the drought, the determined gardeners plant-— 
ed again in the late summer and were re- 
warded by heavy rains and a bumper crop. 


genuity. 


ADEQUATE SUPERVISION had as much 
as anything to do with the success of relief 
gardens. So many of the gardeners were new 
at this job of coaxing Mother Earth to help 
out with the food bill. 
gardener knows, she can be very baffling. 
Most States had a State Garden Supervisor 
with regional and county supervisors under 
him. Graduates of State Agricultural Col- 
leges, local garden experts, and other ex- 
perienced horticulturists were secured for 
Sometimes they were volun-— 


And as any amateur 


supervisors. 
teers, sometimes they were on relief and 
were paid from State ERA funds. 


PROSPECTIVE GARDENERS in many com- 
munities met with their supervisor for in-— 
struction before any seed went into the 


ground. Wherever possible the supervisor 








ve 





visited the garden and helped with the in- 
mediate problem of cultivation. This was 
not always possible with the backyard gar- 
dens, but the community group gardens re- 
ceived, in most cases, fairly close super-— 
vision. 


IN ORDER TO keep up the morale of 
the gardeners many schemes were resorted to. 
Here and there prizes were offered by local 
merchants for the best garden, the best 
vegetable, the best can. Some localities 
placed blue, red, and yellow ribbons on the 
gardens as marks of first, second, and third 
rank. In West Virginia the Governor gave a 
certificate of merit for 
the best relief garden in 
every county. 


teer patrols to safeguard their produce. 


SURPLUS CROPS were canned or 
stored under the supervision of home demon— 
stration agents and nutrition specialists. 
Thousands of men and women received employ— 
ment in canning centers. 5,140,296 bushels 
of food from relief gardens were canned or 
preserved. Relief workers estimate that if 
these foods had been bought at going prices 
they would have cost $9,421,889.01. 


DIETITIANS tell us that all this 
fresh vegetable raising and eating are 
changing eating habits for the better. 
Public Health people 
agree, and point to the de— 
crease in the prevalence of 





TOOLS for’ the 
home garden were not al- 
ways supplied. Home gar-— 
deners sometimes had to get 
their own or borrow. In 
larger enterprises tools 
were bought out of the re- 
lief funds. 





TRANSPORTATION 
to the gardens was another 
problem which had to be 
solved by the individual 
community. In some cities 
the street railway issued 
a "garden pass" at a very 
low rate which was paid by 
the committee. In others, 
trucks were provided, with 
local companies often con— 
tributing the gas and oil. 
In some the gardeners were 
issued two street-car to-— 
kens each week. 


AS THE vegeta- 
bles matured, the need for 
protection became great. 
Local police and sheriffs 
were found very coopera— 
tive, and the gardeners 
themselves arranged volun— 


South Carolinas Emergency 1371), 
Administration furnirhed planty 
and seeds to start individual 
relief families on the road 
to rehabilitation. 





Pellagra in certain dis-— 
tricts. During the early 
years of the depression 
Pellagra was on the in- 
crease, but recently—co-— 
incident with the growth in 
popularity of gardens—it 
has decreased. 





GARDENS have 
proven to be one of the 
most economical forms of 
relief. For a cash outlay 
of from $5 to $10, depend— 
ing on the size of the gar- 
den and the amount of con- 
tributed material, the 
average family can be sup— 
plied with green stuff for 
the summer and with root 
and canned vegetables for 
the winter. 


HELPFUL GARDEN 
PUBLICATIONS are: The Farm 
Garden (Farmers' Bulletin 
No. 1673), Diseases and In— 
sects of Garden Vegetables 
(Farmers' Bulletin No. 
Subsistence Farm 
Gardens (Farmers' Bulletin 
No. 1746). 5 cents each 
from the Government Print-— 
ing Office. 
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Your Food Bill 





CHANGES IN CITY RETAIL PRICES 




















Apr. War. Apr. % above or 
EARLY APRIL Kind of food 10, 26, 9, peipenoa i below 
food costs resumed 1934 1935 1935 gs 
their upward climb, < 
temporarily halted in Dairy products ¢ ¢ ¢ % % 
eck. deerene-aonte of Milk, qt... — ll.l 611.9 11.9 +7.2 -16.2 
d (Grade A delivered) 
i fred stent on Aprél © Cheese, lb.................... 24.1 26.1 26.1 48.3 -31.5 
at 6-2 poreget of the Butter, lb... 29.3 36.9 40.3 437.5 -27.6 
1913 level. This was an iia 
increase of 2 percent ~ Round steak, lb... 25.6 35.5 36.0 +40.6 -17.0 
during the 2 weeks from Rib roast, lb... 20.8 29.6 30.0 +44.2 <-17.4 
March 26. . Chuck roast, lb. 15.5 23.0 23.4 451.0 -20.7 
Pork 
APRIL 9 prices A 23.7 32.1 32.9 +4+38.8 hi 
averaged 15.6 percent PC De | an 10.3 18.7 18.8 +82.5 41.6 
more than those of a Whole smoked lb. 18.6 26.3 26.4 +41.9 
year ago, 37.3 percent Lamb 
above those of 2 years ~ Leg PF SRD, 29)... Powe 81.5 27.5 +9.1 -34.2 
earlier. Food costs on Breast lamb, 1b... 10.7 13-5 13.4 425.2 
April 9 of this year Square chuck, lb___..... 18.1 21:4 21:5 417.7 --—— 
had reached the level of Poultry and Fggs 
April 15, 1931, but were CES igs. | See eee 24.7 28.6 28.9 +17.0 -30.9 
ohad <6: ‘eedent bbtee ee ee 24.0 28.0 29.0 420.8 ~21.2 
costs in April of 1930. Bread 
White, lb. 8.0 8.3 8.3 +3.8 -7.8 
Te 8.6 8.9 8.9 +3.5 


MOST IMPORTANT 
of the price advances in 
the 2 weeks from March 


Whole wheat, 





8.7 9.0 9.0 +3.4 
(continued) 





26 to April 9, 1935, 

were in prices of cabbage, up 21 per- 
cent; onions, up 12 percent; butter, up 9 
percent; oranges, up 63 percent; and white 
potatoes, up 6 percent. None of the other 
price increases amounted to more than 2 
percent. Navy beans, canned peas, and coffee 
dropped slightly in price. 


CEREALS as a group did not change. 
Prices of these products, such as bread, 
wheat flour, corn meal, rice, and rolled 
oats, had already risen closer to 1930 price 
levels than most of the other foods included 
in the 42 reported on by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


MEATS stepped up in price in 
these 2 weeks but only 1.3 percent. Pork 
chops made the biggest gain, 24 percent. 
Increase in beef prices was from 1 to 1.7 


| 


percent. Leg of lamb sold at the same 
price on both dates. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS with the exception 
of butter did not change in price. De- 
crease in the number of cows and in the 
production of butter are reflected in these 
increases in butter prices which have oc- 
curred since the turn of the year. 

EGGS usually are cheapest in 
April. This year this seasonal low seems 
to have been reached at the end of March. 
From April to November egg prices ordi- 
narily increase. The rise in average 
prices for the 5l cities was 3.6 percent 
between March 26 and April 9. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES as a group 
advanced 6.8 percent, due almost entirely 
to the increases in cabbage, onion, orange, 











CHANGES IN CITY RETAIL PRICES Your Food Bill 





Apr. Var. Apr. 
Kind of food 10, 26, o; 
1934 1935 1935 


% above or (continued) 
Change below 
in year eri) 18; and canned fruits and 


1929 vegetables were selling 











Cereal_products ¢ ¢ ¢ 
Riou. Wee 4.8 5.0 5.0 
Macaroni, 1b._........... 15.6 ay 15.8 
Wheat ceréeal..__............. 24.3 24.5 24.5 

(28-0z. pkg. ) 

Vegetables — canned 
Corn, #2 can... 21.35 12.9 12.9 
Peas, se Gan-.............. 16.5 17.8 17.6 


Tomatoes, #2, #24 can 10.6 10.5 10.5 
Vegetables — fresh 











Povevees, 1b. ............ Sat nS 1.8 

Onions, 16... 4.4 a 72 

Cabbage, ib:..............:... 3.5 a ae | 8.6 
Vegetables - fresh 

Lettuce, nead-............. 8.2 9.0 9.4 

Spinaoh,. Lbs.--..ec.2.- ns. 6.7 9.7 8.9 

Carrots, bunch.............. 5.5 6.4 6.2 
Fruits — canned 

Peaches, #24 can_........ 18.0 iSeT LSe7 

Pears, #2¢ Can-............ 20.8 200k aoe 

Pineapple, #2} cun...... 21.9 ra Aad f fact 
Fruit — fresh 

Ce at eer 6.4 §.9 5.9 

Bananas, doz., Ub........ 22.1 22:3 Sasa 

Oranges, GOoZ.................. Ciel 29.2 x a 


at prices on April 9 





% ib which were not very dif- 
+4.2 -2.0 
41.3 aes ferent ben those of a 
40.8 -3.9 year earlier. Prunes 
and canned tomatoes sold 
for slightly less; bana— 
414.2 wigs nas were practically the 
+6.7 45.4 same as in April 1934; 
=09 =]19.8 prices of raisins, navy 
beans, and canned peas 
-33.3 -22.0 have increased only very 
+86.4 aa moderately during the 
+145.7 +65.4 past year. 
3480 ome DALLAS, Tex., 
+352 .8 —— topped the 51 cities for 
+12.7 —— price advances in the 2 
weeks from March 26 to 
+9.4 kee April 9, with an increase 
ee ee of 8.4 percent. While 
et far this was a spectacular 
-7.8 jump, prices in Dallas on 
40.5 -70.2 saa latter date had — 
412.3 -21.7 climbed back to their 





and white potato prices. Present prices of 
cabbage and onions are probably only tem- 
porary. They are expected to decline as 
the new crops come to market soon. Potato 
and orange prices usually show a seasonal 
rise at this time of year. Even with the 
advance in prices, potatoes were selling on 
April 9 for 33 percent below prices of a 
year ago. 


WEATHER conditions in Texas and 
other southern areas were extremely un- 
favorable during the late winter and early 
spring, and supplies of early vegetables 
from these sections have been very light. 
The second early sections are already be- 
ginning to ship vegetables and reports from 
these sections indicate that ample supplies 
are likely to be available within the next 
few weeks. Although prices of a few of the 
perishable vegetables have been affected by 
this weather misfortune, a number of fresh 


1930 level quite as much 
as some other cities. 


NEXT LARGEST increases were in 
Buffalo, where there was an advance of 4.6 
percent in the 2 weeks; and Portland, Maine, 
with 4.5 percent increase. Rochester price 
increases came fourth, with 3.2 percent. 
Average price advances in other cities were 
less than three percent. In two cities—— 
San Francisco, and Norfolk, Va.—there was a 
drop of 0.4 percent in the 2 weeks. 


IMPORTANT to consumers is’ the 
trend of farmers' income. On March 15, 
1935, prices received by farmers for the 
products they raised averaged 108 percent 
of the prewar level. Prices of things 
bought by farmers averaged 128 percent of 
prewar level. Thus the purchasing power of 
farm products was 84 percent of prewar. 
This is considerably higher than the pur- 
chasing power of farm products during the 
last 2 or 3 years, but is still 16 percent 
under prewar buying power. 


a te 








DAIRY PRODUCTS 


BUTTER has gone up again. The average 
price increased from 36.9 cents a pound 
on March 26 to 40.3 cents on April 9. 
The April 9 price is 37.5 percent above 
that of a year earlier. Prices of milk 
and cheese were unchanged. 


THE NEW YORK city wholesale price of 92- 
score butter went from an average of 
30.25 cents for the week of March 16 to 
37 cents during the week of April 13. 
The price fell off in the following 
week to an average of 34 cents. The 
recent rise in the butter market has 
widened the margin between domestic and 
foreign prices and may attract further 
imports. During February when butter 
prices in this country were particularly 
high, imports of butter were larger 
than those of other recent years but 
amounted to about 3 percent of domestic 
production. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION of creamery butter 


in February was about 10 percent less 
than a year earlier and was about the 
lowest butter production for the month 
since 1927. The drop in production has 
been particularly severe in the north 
central States but has occurred in vary-— 
ing degrees throughout the country. 
In the more important fluid-milk sec- 
tions such as those of the northeast, 
butter production has also fallen off 
indicating a smaller amount of surplus 
milk. 


MILK PRODUCTION per cow on April 1 was 


Slightly higher than the low production 
a year earlier but there has been a 
decrease of from 4 to 5 percent in the 
number of cows on farms and the total 
production of milk on April 1 was 
probably around 4 percent less than that 
of a year earlier. Milk production per 
cow was about 10 percent below the 
1925-1929 average. 


IT IS expected that production of milk 


and butter will pick up as soon as cows 
are put on pasture. In many sections 
dairy cows have been getting very short 
rations during the winter and it is 
expected that there may be more than 
the usual seasonal increase in produc-— 
tion during the early part of the 
pasturage season. 
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Average Retail Prices, 


April 9, 





1935 





Markets 





United States =. 


"North Atlantic: 


Bridgeport..._....._.. 
Buffalo 


Now York. ..............-... 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh.............. 
Portland, Maine__.. 
Providence.___.......... 
Rochester..._............ 
Scranton 


South Atlantic: 


Atilentea. 2.2... 
Baltimore peace te 
Charleston, S. C.. 
Jacksonville 


pavennan....___..._...... 
Washington, D. C.. 


North Central: 


Chigare..............- 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
petrest 
Indianapolis___...... 
Kansas City............ 
Milwaukee. 
Minneapolis____._____.. 
Co es 
co) ¢ | ers 


i 
Springfield, I11l_. 


South Central: 


Birmingham......_______. 
Le 
Houston.. en ab OO 
Littie Rock............ 
Louisville... 

Memphis... 
Mobile... Sen 
New Orleans___...__... 


Western: 


|) a ee 
Los Angeles........._. 
Portland, Oreg...... 


Salt Lake City.-.... 


San Francisco........ 
Seattle Rete 


Fresh milk 
Grade A Cheese Butter 


(delivered) (1b.)_ 


_ 11.9 26.1 _ 
12.7 28.7 
13.0 29.9 
12.0 26.5 
13.0 24.4 
12.0 26.8 
13.0 26.6 
13.0 22.2 
12.5 29.6 
11.0 29.3 
12.7 27.0 
12.0 26.5 
13.0 24.9 
12.0 27.6 
11.0 27.3 
14.0 24.4 
12.0 28.2 
14.5 24.7 
15.0 23.9 
14.0 23.4 
12.0 24.3 
14.0 24.4 
13.0 26.4 
11.0 28.8 
12.0 25.6 
11.0 29.9 
10.0 26.6 
12.0 25.1 
10.0 26.1 
12.0 28.6 
10.0 25.2 
10.0 25.9 
10.0 26.6 
11.0 25.6 
11.0 24.9 
10.0 26.5 
11.1 25.6 
13.3. 24.0 
10.0 27.4 
12.0 22.7 
12.0 23.8 
12.0 24.5 
11.3 22.4 
13.0 25.1 
11.3 25.2 
10.0 24.9 
11.0 28.6 
11.0 27.0 
11.5 25.0 
10.0 22.6 
12.0 29.7 
11.0 23.6 


40. 
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(cents) 
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Averaze Retail Prices, April 9, 1935 (cents) 











: Whole 
Markets White Rye wheat 
ee ) (ip) {ib.) 
United States... 4 BE 8.9 9.0 
North Atlantic: 
Nols ¢) : a 8.3 Se 8.8 
Bridgeport......._._._.. = ad 9.1 9.2 BREAD 
Buffalo. apes 8.4 8.5 9.3 
Fall River. 8.0 8.4 9.0 AVERAGE PRICES of all kinds of bread re— 
Manchester ___ 8.2 9.0 8.9 mained unchanged from March 26 to April 
Newark... 9.5 9.5 9.6 9. White bread continues to sell for an 
New Haven. 8.6 9.0 9.3 average of 8.3 cents a pound, rye bread 
New York... 8.9 9.0 9.6 for 8.9 cents, and whole wheat bread 
Philadelphia _ 8.8 9.9 10.6 for 9 cents. 
Pittsburgh 8.3 8.9 9.1 
Portland, Maine. 9.1 9.6 9.4 BREAD has been practically unchanged in 
Providence... ___. . 3882) 8.8 9.4 price since last July. During these 
Rochester... Bel 8.2 9.1 9 months there has been very little 
Sonanton....... -... .. 9.9 9.6 9.9 change, too, in prices of wheat and 
South Atlantic: flour. During the past month, however, 
Agiianta...............- 1980 9.6 9.0 the wholesale price of wheat has been 
Baltimore... 8.9 9.3 9.5 going up gradually. The average price 
Charleston, S.C... 9.3 9.8 10.8 of all classes and grades of wheat in 
Jacksonville... 9.7 9.9 10.0 six markets rose from an average of 
Norfolk n 1SES 8.7 9.0 $1.04 for the week ending March 16 to 
Richmond.._. re 8.5 8.7 9.1 $1.15 week ending April 20. This is 
Savannah... _ 9.5 9.8 10.5 the highest weekly average price since 
Washington, D. C...... 8.4 8.8 8.9 September but is only slightly above 
North Central: the prices which existed in February. 
Chicago..... ee ae 7.8 8.9 
Cincinnati... . “ES 9.3 9.5 ON MARCH 26 the price of white bread in 
Glevelond............ ... “Fs 8.3 8.7 Dallas was quoted at an average of 5.9 
Calunbus........ Ba eae 9.3 cents a pound. The price has been in- 
Detroit................. ; 7.7 FALE 7.7 creased in this city to 7.8 cents which 
Indianapolis........ = dae af ake 8.9 is more nearly in line with the average 
Kansas City............... 7.8 9.0 O12 for the country as a whole. The lowest 
Milwaukee.._. ERS 6.7 8.3 price reported on April 9 was 6.8 cents 
Minneapolis................ 8.3 8.9 9.3 in Milwaukee and the highest price was 
Omaha. ........-:. pee hae ee 8.5 9.4 9.0 9.8 cents in Little Rock. 
POOR. -.cccteseecc (SLO 9.0 8.9 
Sei. tape... USE 9.0 9.5 RECENT REPORTS of the Bureau of Labor 
St. Panls......<...-. Crd 9.0 9.5 Statistics have included prices in 
Springfield, Ill... 8.8 9.6 9.8 Hawaii. These reports indicate that 
South Central: bread prices in Honolulu and in other 
Birmingham ae 9.7 9.9 localities in Hawaii are considerably 
CUTE Eanes tees Tot 75 above those in the 51 cities which have 
Houstoen..................... SS 8.5 8.5 previously been reported in the United 
Little Rook................ 9.8 9.6 1021 States. The average price of white 
Louisvilie.............. TA 8.0 8.6 bread in Honolulu is reported at 10.3 
Memphis... 22.0... 86 9.3 9:3 cents a pound and in other Hawaiian 
(ick i rr Joe 10.0 10.0 localities the average price is 10.4 
New Orleans................ 3.3 8.7 9.7 cents. These prices are higher than in 
Western: any of the 51 cities previously re- 
Eh | - i rr 9.5 Oo. 7 9.5 ported. 
Denver... Wok o.2 to 
Los Angeles._............. Tc0 9.4 19 
Portland, Oreg........ 4 ae 1052 9.2 
Salt Lake City... 7.0 Sa 7.0 
San Francisco.._...... .. Sea 9.0 8.9 
Oat Ube 9.0 9.9 9.0 
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Average Retail Prices, April 9, 1935 (cents) 
Flour Maca— Wheat 
roni cereal 
Markets (28-oz. 
ao) (LB) eg) 
United States_...._...._____. 5.0 15.8 24.5 
North Atlantic: 
lO) 4.9 15.0 23.3 
Bridgeport.......____.... 5.4 a7 30 25.0 
purreio.. 2... «| 17.0 24.9 
Fail River ................. 5.2 16.2 21.9 
CEREAL PRODUCTS Manchester... 5.1 | 25.2 
Beware. | 6S 16.5 23.1 
THERE was an increase of 0.1 cent a pound New Haven... eee ys | 16.3 22.9 
in the average price of macaroni from Now work... 6B 16.8 235.6 
March 26 to April 9 but no change Philadelphia... 5.0 16.5 2e..S 
occurred in prices of flour and wheat Pattsburgh.............. 4.7 16.0 235.5 
cereal. Flour prices are within 4 per- Portland, Maine... 5.0 a7 ..8 24.3 
cent of last year's prices, and maca- Providence._..........._.. 5.0 14.7 een. 
roni and wheat cereal are selling at Rochester... 5.4 16.3 25.8 
about 1 percent above last year's scranton.....__............... 4.9 17.6 24.0 
prices. South Atlantic: 
AtAmNGe . wee 17.4 26.1 
THE WHOLESALE flour market has been steady Baltimore____. Bote Sg 15.5 24.5 
for many months although there was a Charleston, S. C_.... 5.6 16.9 25.0 
moderate increase in prices of some Jacksonville... =—55..6 16.3 20.7 
kinds of flour during the past 2 or 3 Norfolk ___..___ ; Di 15.9 25.6 
weeks. The wheat market has recently Richmond________ <e E i5.3 23.6 
risen somewhat and wheat prices are Savannah______. i . Osi 15.9 24.7 
now the highest since last September Washington, D. C..... 5.3 16.0 24.0 
although they are only slightly above North Central: 
the levels which have existed during Chicago... 4.9 14.6 25.0 
the entire fall and winter. Cincinnati.. Did 15.4 22.6 
Cleveland... 4.9 16.7 25.5 
FARM PRICE of wheat dropped from 87.9 Columbus...._..___.. 4.5 17 2. a Get f 
cents a bushel on February 15 to 85.5 Detroit... Sea FD 14.8 235.1 
csnts on March 15. The March 15 price Indianapolis____.... 4.5 14.9 25.7 
is 76 percent of prewar parity. Prices Kansas City 4.7 15.5 24.2 
of corn and oats in March were slightly Milwaukee __. 4.8 14.5 24.9 
above prewar parity and barley prices Minneapolis... 4.9 14.3 23.6 
were only 4 percent under parity while Omaha.._..._.- eet. Ge 18.8 24.5 
the price of rye was only 72 percent of St) | ee 5.0 16.6 25.4 
the prewar parity level. In comparing St). douie. 3. . 4.9 16.7 25.4 
wheat prices with those of prewar it <) ORE. 5: | ee 4.8 14.2 20.59 
should, of course, be remembered that Springfield, I11...... 5.2 16.0 25.2 
wheat farmers who are cooperating in the South Central: 
adjustment program are receiving benefit Birmingham... 5.1 13.6 eo. 
payments of 28 cents a bushel. Patter. CR 1.2 25.9 
' Houston_..___. tee 4.9 13.1 22.8 
Littie Reck.....__.. 4.8 15.6 28.0 
Louisviiie.._._......... §.1 14.6 ZO<8 
OO | 5.5 14.7 21.3 
Monte. BS 16.6 25.6 
New Orleans._............ . 6.3 10.2 24.0 
Western: 
UMN oe ge oe 4.6 16.8 ET .0 
1) a 4.0 16.8 24.9 
Los Angeles____........_.. 4.5 14.9 25.8 
Portland, Oreg.......... 4.4 tly a4 22.9 
Salt Lake City.......... 3.9 16.8 20.7 
San Francisco............ 5.0 16.4 24.0 
penttle.. 4.6 16.9 25.4 — 
=|. 











Average Retail Prices, April 9, 1935 (cents) 
Round Rib Chuck 











Markets steak roast roast 
(lb. ) (ib. )} (1lb.) 
United States 36.0 30.0 25.4 
North Atlantic: 
BOSTON: o-oo . 46.5 36.2 29.5 
Bridgeport._......-....... 42.0 34.9 21.6 
Out tale... 32.8 30.1 23.0 BEEF 
Pall River............... 43.4 30.3 25.2 
Manchester............... 44.7 30.1 23.3 BEEF PRICES continued to rise during the 
Newark... . 43.4 33.8 7 aie 2 weeks from March 26 to April 9. Round 
New Haven................. 45.8 oT .6 26.8 steak went up 0.5 cent, rib roast up 0.4 
New York....._.._. «/ Oonie 335.9 26.4 cent, and chuck roast up 0.4 cent a 
Philadelphia... 40.7 37.0 26.6 pound. 
Pittsburgh:.............. $8.1 32.0 25.9 
Portland, Main3____. 44.7 33.6 24.5 ALTHOUGH there was a slight drop in whole- 
Providence....._______.. 45.5 35.7 29.0 sale prices of beef steers during the 
Rochester__.........._. 34.0 28.4 23.0 latter half of March, the market picked 
SerantOn... <2... 36.1 29.4 26.8 


up again during the first half of April 
South Atlantic: and average prices for the week of 


Atlante... ~ Coed 28.2 23.0 April 20 were slightly higher than for 
Baltimore acc Ono ps ae f yA the highest week in March. The trend of 
Charleston, S. C.... 32.3 28.0 20.5 wholesale prices of dressed beef has 
Jacksonville... 31.1 cont 19.9 been very similar to the trend of steer 
Norfoske + :--2. . Chet rs 2001 prices. 

Richwond.................. 36.9 31.3 20-1 

Savannah... . 00.8 28.5 19.4 SUPPLIES of cattle in March were small as 
Washington, D. C... 39.7 32.7 26.4 compared with those of March 1934 and 


North Central: were 12 percent below the average March 


Chicago:..............- : 34.3 32.2 25.9 figures for the 5 years from 1929 to 
Cincinnati... . o.6 32.9 24.0 1933. The proportion of good and choice 
Cleveland... 25.4 mo 24.8 steers in March was much below normal. 
Columbus.................. . $9.0 30.9 25.9 
Detroit......._...:.... <3, Oem 30.8 25.4 SUPPLIES of fed cattle are expected to 
Indianapolis_____..... 37.4 28.1 235.8 continue small for the next 5 or 6 
Kansas City-........... Sant 28.4 a months at least. Shipments of stocker 
Milwaukee... . 3.8 20.1 23.9 and feeder cattle into the Corn Belt 
Minneapolis............. 32.4 28.0 22.4 States during the first quarter of 1935 
Omanee- st ., BS.D 20.1 fo. were 19 percent larger than 1934, but 
1}: 28 |: Cr ee . 34.4 26.4 2n.4 the number of cattle on feed April 1 this 
bi. OWNS oe S let 28.8 22.3 year was estimated to be 36 percent 
St... Rawle i5... _ 30.8 29.5 23.9 smaller than the number a year ago and 
Springfield, Ill... 34.0 26.3 22.4 the smallest for many years. The feed 

South Central: situation in the Great Plains area from 
Birmingham... 36.0 27.4 £2.4 Texas to Montana is very serious. Pros- 
Daliias.- 2. 98-4 29.5 eek pects are that spring pastures and 
Houston... $6.8 31.7 22.3 ranges will be poor as a result of con- 
Little Rock.......... . €3.1 26.6 19.6 tinued drought and supplies of roughages 
Louisville... = 54.5 25.9 21.5 are about exhausted. This may result in 
Memphis.................... %.4 50.8 19.2 heavy receipts of thin cattle at markets 
Mobile... Se 2S. “ORE 23.4 19.0 during April and May. 
New Orleans__.._.... 34.0 30.0 20.9 

Western: 
BUG Os oe. 27.0 23.1 18.6 
Denver.................-. ; 29.4 2o.k 20.2 
Los Angeles__._....... 32.6 29.3 20.9 
Portland, Ore¢g....... 26.6 22.4 18.1 
Salt Lake City_.._.. 32.9 S08 25.35 
San Francisco.....__... 34.1 ol Bee 8 e1.8 
Eh 6 4 31.1 Al Ae Slis 
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Average Retail Prices, April 9, 1935 (cents) 
Who. 
Merkets Chops. Lard smo. 
ham 
(ab.) (2b.) (2b.) 
PORK United States... 32.9 18.8 26.4 
North Atlantic: 

PRICES of pork continued upward from Boston_....._..... 2. 8 8.6 28:6 
March 26 to April 9. Pork chops went Bridgeport.__._......_..... 34.8 17.6: er. 
up 0.8 cent a pound while prices of Butfeio..__................... 65.5 i7.8 20.7 
lard and whole smoked ham each stepped Pall River... $2.8 17.8 21.2 
up 0.1 cent. Manchester... Bois. eee 18.3 28.4 

NWA. S89 18.8 26.7 

WHOLESALE MARKET prices of hogs fell off New Haven._............ 33.2 18.5 29.5 
somewhat during the latter half of New York... 34.9 19.3 26.6 
March; increased again during the first Philadelphia... 36.2 18.8 26.5 
2 weeks in April; and fell off from an Pittsburgn................. 36.1 18.4 25.8 
average of $9.04 for the week of April Portland, Maine... 33.1 17.9 28.0 
13 to $8.88 for the week of April 20. Providence... 34.0 ths as cs 
Some seasonal decrease usually occurs Rochester._................ . 64.3 13.3 26.0 
at this time of the year but no sharp scTanton.......__.__....._..... 36.8 19.6 26.8 
drop is anticipated in view of the very South Atlantic: 
small slaughter supplies which are ex- GL: enna: ee b 17.5 24.9 
pected during the spring and summer. Baltimore._.__....._...._... 32.3 18.2 25.4 
No marked increase in hog slaughter is Charleston, S. C_WW.. 21.9 18.9 bo.2 
expected during the next few weeks. Jacksonville... 26.0 18.9 25.3 
This is due to the reduction in the Norfo2zk................_........ BB.db 7.6 25.1 
1934 fall pig crop and to the fact that Richmond................... 31.6 18.0 24.4 
many producers are holding hogs for the Savannah..._.. reece haan: ID OO 18:5 2s.2 
summer market and also for the purpose Washington, D. C___.. . wr Jo 18.5 26.1 
of increasing hog production in 1935-36. North Central: 

Chicapo.._................... 34.4 18.1 25.8 

HOG SLAUGHTER under Federal inspection in Cinoinnati...._.............. 32.9 19.9 26.4 
March was about 10 percent smaller than Cleveland__..............._.. . 86.0 20.7 4 eek 
in February, 29 percent smaller than in Comune... . wo.0 16.4: Bas 4 
March 1934, and the smallest March Detroit... BE2 18.7 27.8 
Slaughter since 1910. During the first Indianapolis................ 32.5 18.1 25.6 
quarter of 1935 the slaughter of hogs Kansas City............ 2 OLs2 18.9 26.5 
was the second smallest since the pres— Milwaukee... ti 18.35 25.1 
ent Federal meat inspection service was Minneapolis.................. 55.6 18.4 26.6 
begun in 1906. Although average weights CSS ee ee 30.0 20.0 26.3 
of hogs marketed have increased during Peorin.........- eed nscncccsy AS 19.5 BO.e 
the last 3 months as they usually do at St. Louis... eee 18.4 29.6 
this season of the year, the general oe | 31.6 18.8 25.2 
average continues to be below that of Springfield, I11__._.... 30.6 19.4 26.4 
last year. South Central: 

Birminghanw.................. 28.7 be ae 25.2 

PORK PRODUCTS in storage were reduced by LS LE ee eee - 01.9 20.41 26.8 
about the usual seasonal proportion in ll) arma Fes’ f 17.9 @A.7 
March. Stocks of pork on April 1 were battle Rock ............ 28.7 18.5 26.0 
about 14 percent less than the previous Louisville... : 31.6 19.2 eo. 
S-year average for the month while lard Memphis..... ei: OO ABoe Zp .o 
stocks were about equal to the 5-year eet. BB 17.5 26.3 
average. New Orleans.................. 29.7 18.8 26.1 

Western: 
Uh a 29.6 21.8 28.2 
| | a ar ie . B.2 20:5 26.2 
Los Angeles................. ~=§35.9 18.7 27.4 
Portiand, Oreg......_... 31.9 19.3 26.0 
Salt Lake City.......... . BA.T 22:6 29.4 
San Francisco.............. 37.2 19.4 29.9 
2) 34.8 19.0 27.8 
= 20 — 











(cents) 








Average Retail Prices, April 9, 1935 
Leg of Breast 
Markets lamb lamb 
(lb.) (1b.)_ 
United States........... peered seeyhatarn Lia 27 S -_ AS : 4 — 
North Atlantic: 
Bescon! ee. 27.0 14.1 
Bridgeporvt.................. yf (ee LG 
ee aaa 26.2 13.5 
ee 27.4 11.3 
Manchester._____.._.._..---.. 31.6 15.9 
(5 i 27.5 13.9 
New Haven.....-...-............ Rove Leet 
New YORK = 2... ees 27.0 12-5 
Philadelphia ___........... 28.5 9.5 
Pitteoungn: ...-. 2:2: --..-.. 28.3 14.6 
Portland, Maine____.__.. 26.3 16.3 
Providence........_......... = Bhd 12:4 
ROOHOS TOT... 22. --.........- 20.0 14.3 
Seranvon: 2... 29.6 12.6 
South Atlantic: 
CA 25.6 127 
Bateuimore. 2... 26.9 14.8 
Charleston, S. C........ 28.6 15.0 
Jacksonville._............. raf gn 8 Lid 
Norfoue 55... sia CS 12.6 
Richmond... 2... 29.6 15.3 
Savannian=......-...2... 28.0 13:2 
Washington, D. C....... 27.9 i255 
North Central: 
Coble.) ae yf Se Bt Red 
Cincinnati... -..... Ge.5 19.0 
Clevelana.........--......... 29.0 156 
ORS, 30.4 18.7 
Lia. | 28.1 13.9 
indianapolis................ 29.9 12.8 
Kansas Ci ty:-.............. - Booo 16.5 
Milwaukee___.___.....__---...- 28.4 12.4 
Minneapolis.................. 26.0 10.9 
Cita) . Wese LOx2 
tC) GL ke a ree ee 29.5 16.5 
Si... Louisy....0........ ZENS 16.3 
Sty. Pate BOO He ey 
Springfield, I11........ etco 6.13 
South Central: 
Birmingham.____. Coen e. : Bes L268 
10) LE i eS 29.6 15,1 
(US ce 34.6 16.4 
Litele: Rock: 22... 28.7 13.6 
LOwPsvidve: so. 31.4 16.3 
Memphis 22... 23.0 21:9 
cl Er 29.4 15.8 
New Orleans... alet 13.6 
Western: 
CCL 2 2a raf aa 13.8 
DOOVOR feo. 25.9 pe 
Los Angeiies.__.__-..__...... 25.5 pe 
Portiand, Oreg...._..... PAR 12.0 
Salt Lake City... 26.9 13.3 
San Francisco.___...__... 27.8 Lb. 
re 24.8 12.8 





Lamb 
square 
chuck 
(1b..) 
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SUPPLIES of lambs 


LAMB 


WHILE the prices of beef and pork were 


going up from March 26 to April 9, lamb 
prices were reduced slightly. Breast 
of lamb and square chuck each went down 
0.1 cent a pound: while prices of lamb 
legs were unchanged. Although lamb 
prices were considerably above those of 
last year the increase has been much 
less than the increase in the prices of 
beef and pork. 


IN WHOLESALE markets prices of lamb de- 


clined during March and at the end of 
the month were at the lowest level since 
the latter part of December. No con- 
siderable advance in lamb prices is 
anticipated during the next 2 months 
but some advance in spring lamb prices 
may occur after the end of May. 


in March were large 
compared with the preceding 3 months 
and compared with the March figures for 
previous years. In most years March 
supplies are smaller than January sup- 
plies but this year receipts of lambs 
at seven leading markets in March were 
21 percent larger than in January. 
Supplies of lambs in April and May are 
likely to continue fairly large. 


WEATHER and feed conditions during March 


were very different in the different early 
lamb areas. In California and Arizona 
conditions continue to be exceptionally 
favorable while in Texas they continue 
to be very unfavorable. In general the 
development of lambs to the first of 
April was considerably above average in 
the early areas which will ship in 
volume before the middle of May but was 
poorer than average in the later areas. 


PRICES of lamb would probably be a good 


deal lower except for the fact that 
supplies of competing meat are partic-— 
ularly short this year. Even with 
short supplies of other meats lamb 
prices have not increased greatly above 
last year's levels. 
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POULTRY AND EGGS 


PRICES of both hens and eggs increased 
from March 26 to April 9, hen prices 
increasing from an average of 28.6 
cents to 28.9 cents a pound and egg 
prices increasing from 28.0 cents to 
29.0 cents a dozen. Retail egg prices 
usually reach their low point about the 
middle of April. This year the low 
point was reached during the latter part 
of March. 


LOW POINT in New York wholesale egg prices 
was reached during the week of March 16. 
There was a moderate rise from the mid- 
dle of March to the lst of April, and 
prices during the first 3 weeks of April 
have remained fairly steady. 


DECLINE in retail egg prices from the high 


point of November 1934 to April 1935 has 
been much less than usual. The average 
drop during this period of the year is 
about 46 percent. This year prices 
dropped from 40.1 cents in November 
1934 to 29 cents in April 1935, a de- 
crease of about 24 percent. This rela- 
tively small seasonal decrease in egg 
prices has been a reflection of low 
receipts of eggs in the principal mar— 
kets of the country which in turn has 
been due to a reduction in farm flocks 
and to the scarcity and high prices of 
poultry feed. In sections where poul- 
trymen purchase their feed supplies the 
high prices of feeds have in many cases 
more than offset the higher prices 
poultrymen are receiving this year for 
their eggs. 


FARM PRICE of eggs dropped from 25.6 cents 


in February to 18.6 cents in March, 
while the price of chickens increased 
from 13.4 cents to 14.2 cents a pound. 
Egg prices on March 15 were 91 percent 
of prewar parity and chicken prices 97 
percent of parity. 
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Average Retail Prices, April 9, 1935 (cents) 





United States... 
North Atlantic: 


Markets 


Bridgeport 
Buffalo 


Philadelphia... 


Pittsburgh 


Portland, Maine. 


Providence 


Atlanta 
Baltimore. ____............... 
Charleston, S. C 


Jacksonville... 
Mor rore 
Richmond........................ 
savannah... ............. 
Washington, D. C_____. 
North Central: 

CNL: ee 
Cinotnnati________........... a 
Cleveland... : 
US a ee 
| a es 
Indianapolis__._......._. 
Kansas City___............. 
Milwaukee... 
Minneapolis... 


St. Paul... 


Springfield, I11__._.. ne 
South Central: 

Birmingham________.._.-.____ 
LE a eee 
LISS ee 
bittio Rock.................. 
Louisviltie._...._............ 


Memphis......._._.. 


ios Angeies................. 
Portiend, Greg... 
Salt Lake City-__......... 
San Francisco.............. 
Seattle..........----------- 


Rochester__________- tak t 
scranton..._.................... 
South Atlantic: 








Hens Eggs 
(1b.) (doz.) 
28.9 29.0 
32.0 37.8 
32.7 36.6 
30.6 30.1 
27.0 34.4 
30.8 31.8 
33.5 36.9 
34.8 35.1 
31.9 38.6 
33:0 S1L:7 
28:8 29.1 
31.5 32.4 
29.7% 33.5 
30.2 29.2 
33.2 30.4 
25.0 26.4 
31.7 28.6 
24.1 25.9 
26.4 27.2 
ei. 0 | 6S 
28.8 24.6 
21.6 24.0 
o2-2 2.1 
29.7 30.6 
32.8 26.8 
oe-0 29.35 
23:8 27:8 
31.0 28.4 
26.4 25.8 
25.5 8 86022T.7 
21.6 28:5 
28.5 28.1 
25.6 25.8 
21.9 25.9 
21.8 28.7 
ee.8 Se. 
26.2 24.6 
poe 86 
22.4 26.8 
30.7 25.0 
22.4 23.8 
20.5 26.1 
25.9 25.0 
23.5 24.2 
25.5 26.0 
26.1 30.6 
25.9 30.5 
31.3 28.2 
25.3 24.9 
29.7 28.8 
36.6 29.0 
29.4 29.9 








Average Retail Prices, April 9, 1935 (cents) 
Potatoes Onions Cabbage 











Paenene (1b.) (1b.) — (2b.)_ 
United States... 1.8 8.2 8.6 VEGETABLES 
~ North Atlantic: (Fresh) 

|) OC] (| a Lie 7.9 8.35 
Bridgeport................ 1.4 8.0 8.9 POTATOES.—-Average price of potatoes in- 
Buffaton 2-2: 2.5 7.9 7.5 creased 0.1 cent a pound from March 26 
Fall River................ 13 7.2 8.6 to April 9. There have been a few ad- 
Manchester................ ai 8.3 8.9 vances in potato prices since last 
Newark... 16 9.2 10.5 fall. In November and December potato 
New Haven...” 1.5 8.9 9.1 prices averaged 1.7 cents a _ pound. 
Now Yorks. .......2... 2.0 8.5 9.2 Ordinarily prices can be expected to 
Philadelphia... 1.7 8.1 8.4 increase gradually from November until 
Pittsburgh... 1.4 8.1 8.9 July. This year there has been very 
Portland, Maine... 9 8.0 7.7 little change either in wholesale 
Providence... es 7.6 9.4 prices or retail prices until the past 
Rochester... 1.8 7.2 8.7 few weeks. 
WOTENLOR:.....-.2.--.-.2--. 1.0 8.0 9.4 

South Atlantic: DURING the latter part of March and early 
Widentae 16 7.7 7.1 April there was a sharp increase of 
Baltimore._........... = er 8.1 8.9 prices in wholesale markets and whole- 
Charleston, S. C... 2.0 8.4 5.3 sale prices have been maintained 
Jacksonville... 1.6 7.1 4.7 throughout most of April in eastern 
Norrole...........-:... 1.6 7.8 7.0 markets although there has been some 
Richmond ................... 1.5 7.7 6.7 drop in markets in the central west. 
Savannah. ...- 2. 1.6 8.0 6.0 Prices of new potatoes have also in- 
Washington, D. C__. 2.0 8.6 9.2 creased on account of the small Florida 


North Central: crop resulting both from dry weather 


Ciirare nt 2.3 7.8 9.6 and from the freeze. This small crop 
Cincinnati... 3 7.6 7.8 has resulted in new-potato shipments of 
Cleveland...’ 1.5 S6 10.1 from 100 to 150 cars during the past 
Columbus................. 1s 7.9 9.7 few weeks compared with 700 to 750 cars 
Tsar) | re 1.0 7.0 8.9 last year. Shipments of old stock po- 
Indianapolis... Vai 7.8 9.3 tatoes have been increasing as prices 
Kansas City.............. 2.4 9.1: 9.0 improve. 

Milwaukee.__.........-..-. ne faa 9.4 

Minneapolis... 1-9 8.5 9.4 ONIONS.—Onions advanced 0.9 cent a pound 
inhi ee 2.1 9.1 9.7 from March 26 to April 9. The old crop 
Beorin... 1.5 8.9 10.3 is about gone, but Texas is beginning 
St... louie... 1.9 8.5 36 to ship rather liberally. The new early 
ot. Panis. ...... — LS 8.5 9.2 crop of onions is expected to be larger 
Springfield, Ill... 1.5 8.9 10.8 than the 5-year average and much larger 


South Central: than a year ago. Since the present 


Birmingham... 2.0 8.0 7.0 price is 86 percent over last year's 
Ce ee | 10.3 10.2 price it seems likely that some drop in 
Heuston... ..........._< 2.5 7.8 8.2 onion prices will occur before long. 
Little Rook.............. 2.3 8.4 a: 7 

Loutevilie......... 16 8.6 9.0 CABBAGE.—Last year there was a big crop 
Memphis... 2.5 8.9 8.6 of cabbage and extremely low prices. 
Mobile... 1.9 8.0 6.7 This year the early crop has been very 
New Orleans...” 1.9 7.8 7.3 small and prices have been high. There 


Western: was a further increase of 1.5 cents a 


Butte... 1.7 8.2 9.4 pound during the 2 weeks ending April 
Denver................... 2.4 8.9 9.4 9. However, the second early crop will 
Los Angeles... 2.7 9.2 5.2 start moving to market very soon and an 
Portland, Oreg. 1.3 8.2 8.6 average crop is anticipated from the 
Salt Lake City... 1-6 8.3 8.3 second early sections. 
San Francisco..__...... 2.5 8.0 8.0 

ae 2.4 oot 8.9 





ems 








VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 


LETTUCE.—Lettuce prices increased 0.4 


cent a head during the 2 weeks ending 
April 9. Total receipts of lettuce have 
been slightly above those of last year. 
California shipments have recently been 
rather light but the shipments from 
Arizona have been quite heavy compared 
with those of a year ago. Lettuce 
prices have been maintained, in part at 
least, by the relative shortage of 
early vegetables from the Southeast, 
due to freeze. 


SPINACH.—Average price of spinach went 


down 0.6 cent a pound from March 26 to 
April 9. Shipments to date have been 
below those of a year ago and prices of 
spinach have been considerably above 
last year's levels. However, the crop 
in the second early States is expected 
to be larger than last year and larger 
than the previous 5-year average. 


CARROTS.—-Carrots went down in price 0.2 


cent a bunch during the 2 weeks ending 
April 9. The crop was estimated to be 
below that of last year but above the 
previous 5-year average. During recent 
weeks most of the market supplies have 
been coming from California and ship- 
ments from that area have been below 
those of a year ago. 


on 

















Average Retail Prices, April 9, 1935 (cents) 
Lettuce Spinach Carrots 
manatee (head) (1b.) _ (bunch) 
United States... 9.4 8.9 S.2 
North Atlantic: 
Boston..........___...... 10.2 9.4 6.6 
Bridgeport____._.___.. 10.9 10.8 T.2 
Butfaio................ 8.7 10.4 ea 
Fail River... 10.5 10.6 6.5 
Manchester_________. 1232. 10.0 1.2 
ye 11.0 11.4 6.5 
New Haven.._....._... ; 10.3 10.2 T.4 
New York..._.......... . 11.9 11.0 ee 
Philadelphia... 10.6 10.5 6.2 
Pittsburgh... 9.6 9.8 6.2 
Portland, Maine. 11.6 9:2 6.4 
Providence._.___._.. . 11.4 9.4 aoe 
Rochester..._........ : 9.1 9.3 5.6 
scranton._..__........ 9.0 10.4 a2 
South Atlantic: 
Atianta................. 9.9 8.0 aie 
Baltimore... a 11.0 10.8 2 
Charleston, S.C. 10.0 9.5 5.2 
Jacksonville____.. . 8.8 9.3 7.0 
Norfolk. .............. . 11.5 6.4 7.8 
Richmond.________._._.- ; 10.2 8.0 8.0 
Savannah... 10.0 9.2 7.6 
Washington, D. C.. 11.8 10.4 7.8 
North Central: 
Chicago... 2 Jeu 11.4 6.3 
Cincinnati_____..... : 8.6 8.6 5.7 
Cleveland___..____.. : 12.3 10.4 6.1 
Columbus..._......._.. z EE Bp I 10.2 7.0 
Detro.t_......... : 9.6 8.9 6.1 
Indianapolis... 10.9 7.9 6.0 
Kansas City... : 9.3 10.9 6.0 
Milwaukee... 9.3 10.0 5.9 
Minneapolis_____._.. 8.4 10.7 6.6 
1 ee : 9.21 10.7 6.1 
Peoria... < 8.2 10.8 6.8 
St. 1ijnis...._.... : 9.8 8.4 5.7 
St... Paui__..... = 9.8 10.5 6.7 
Springfield,I1ll.. 9.1 11.5 -- ea 
South Central: 
Birmingham__________. 9.4 8.2 5.8 
Pes as : 6.6 ies 5.2 
Houston_______........ . Wee 4.2 3.9 
Little Rock... 5.9 4.5 5.4 
Louisville... 9.3 6.6 6.3 
Memphis._._............. ‘er | 5.3 5.7 
Mobile... =e f 8.4 6.4 
New Orleans._........ 8.0 3.9 4.5 
Western: 
1) : 10.3 10.2 7.2 
TOS (ihe are ae 8.8 10.6 5.9 
Los Angeles______.... 6.0 3.4 3.3 
Portland, Oreg_... 6.9 8.3 6.0 
Salt Lake City... 8.9 9.3 5.0 
San Francisco...... 4.4 4.8 3.2 
Seatian =. 7.8 fe! 5.6 
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Average Retail Prices, April 9, 1935 (cents) 
Apples Bananas Oranges 











Markets (doz., 
(lb. ) lb. *) (doz. )_ 
United States__.._._____.. 5.9 22.2 51.1 
North Atlantic: 
Boston... 6.4 *6.2 33.2 FRUIT 
Bridgeport... 6.0 *6.0 25.8 (Fresh) 
igs. \ a 5.3 26.0 S1..1 
Fall River... =. 16:8 *6.4 32.8 NO CHANGE occurred in the price of apples 
Manchester... 6.1 *6.4 Z5.0 from March 26 to April 9. Prices con- 
Neoware = oo 6.1 24.5 35.4 tinue to be lower than those of a year 
New Haven... 5.4 22.8 36.1 ago. Normally consumers can expect a 
New York.............. Ts 23.2 26.5 rise in apple prices at this time of the 
Philadelphia 5.4 20.1 25.3 year. This year the large storage 
Pitteburen.............. 5.7 21.9 34.7 holdings of northwestern apples appear 
Portland, Maine... 6.0 *6.9 32.2 to have prevented the usual rise in 
Providence............. 6.0 e537 Stee prices. Cold storage holdings of apples 
Rochester.__........... 5.0 25.2 28.3 on April 1 were above those of a year 
Seranvon:................: 5.2 18.1 31.6 ago but less than the previous 5-year 
South Atlantic: average. 
At Tanta 8S. = ieee 22.5 elue 
Baltimore... poe 6.0 18.9 55) Oe REPORTS of fruit growers indicate some 
Charleston, S. C. 5.6 20.8 18.4 winter damage in the Northeast. As 
Jacksonville... 5.6 16.2 79.2 usual the winter damage was more severe 
Norfolk:.............-- 5.8 20.0 29.2 on peaches and other soft fruit but 
Richmond............... 5.7 24.2 28.8 there was also some damage to the apple 
Savannah..._.._... Lapa 5.9 19.9 19.0 crop in New England, Pennsylvania, and 
Washington, D. C.. 5.8 24.1 molto ee | the other northeastern sections. There 
North Central: also appears to have been some damage 
Ghiceg@o::....-..-.-..- G21 *6 5 204 to soft fruits in Washington and Oregon. 
Cincinnati:............. 5.8 *5.9 22.5 In other parts of the country present 
Cleveland................ 5.2 *5.6 74.2 indications are that fruit is in good 
Columbus.................- 5.6 *6.4 23.8 condition. 
Detroit: 2.2.2... 5.8 *5.5 33.2 
Indianapolis 6.0 46.8 34.0 THE PRICE of oranges increased 1.9 cents 
Kansas City............ 5.9 bal > eal 74.6 a dozen from March 26 to April 9. This 
Milwaukee = 6.0 *6.5 32.7 is in line with the usual increase in 
Minneapolis__._______.. 6.4 *T5 25.4 demand which occurs at this time of the 
Omaha 2. “CxS *7 9 aoeo year. The estimate of the total orange 
oh gt fs Te 7 1 24.2 crop has continued to increase and is 
St. Louis... 86 “5.9 S2.35 now set at 58,000,000 boxes. Last year 
St. Paw =< ns. 6.7 *7 9 22.9 the crop was 47,000,000 boxes. Va 
Springfield, Ill. 6.0 “7.0 ot sd lencias will begin to come on the market 
South Central: in May and a big crop is expected. 
Birmingham........__... 6.0 *5.9 213 There should be plenty of oranges all 
DRUERS = oo 5s05 oe es Teo *6.3 26.3 summer. 
Houston: ..........2.-.-2... a 76 Ke 
Little Rock............ 6.4 *5.6 26.0 THE GRAPEFRUIT crop is also very large 
Louisville._............ 5.1 bo 30.3 and prices have been low, particularly 
Mompnis................---. 6.5 "56 <657 when consumers are able to buy grape— 
ic) Ul a 5.5 13.9 24.0 fruit in bulk. In many cities grape— 
New Orleans._.......... oe 15.7 30.6 fruit can be bought by the peck or by 
Western: the half bushel at prices considerably 
et 6.3 #9.5 Bol] JG below those charged for single fruits. 
Ll  ) re 5.9 ba ee 31.8 
Los Angeles___...._.... 6.0 *6.4 19.8 
Portland, Oreg...... 4.3 *7.6 Ke 
Salt Lake City... 5.8 “7.9 25.9 
San Francisco._._... C.7 22.5 24.6 
_Seattie__._.__.___._._. 4.2 wa 29.1 
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Markets 





United States 





North Atlantic: 





Bridgeport 





Buffalo 





Fall River 





Manchester 





Newark... 





New Haven 





New York... 





Philadelphia 





Pittsburgh. 





Portland, Maine 
Providence 





Rochester 





Scranton... 





South Atlantic: 


Atlanta 





Baltimore 
Charleston, S. C 
Jacksonville 
Norfolk. 





Richmond 
Savannah_______. 





Washington, D. C 





North Central: 


Chicago 





Cincinnati 





Cleveland 





Columbus 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 


IN NI ee : 


Minneapolis. 





Omaha... 





Peoria 





ca [7 | Re eA ree ann eee e 


Springfield, Ill 





South Central: 


Birminghan. 





Dallas.. 








Los Angeles 
Portland, Oreg__. 





Salt Lake City. 





San Francisco... 





Seattle. 
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Pineapple Corn Peas Tomatoes 
#23 can #2} can #23 can #2 can #2 can tog 
2 

7 22.7 12.9 17.6 10.5 __ 
9 22.2 13.6 17.4 12.3 
.8 ee.t 14.4 2051 11.8 
3 22.7 12.5 17.3 11.1 
.0 22.5 12.4 18.0 10.5 
3 23.5 13.6 17.8 11.3 
3 21.6 13.1 18.1 10.3 
9 23.1 13.6 16.3 12.5 
a ei.1 13.1 17.5 10.4 
0 ped 12.4 20 11-3 
5 22.9 12.3 17.6 10.8 
6 23.6 Tye 17.5 11.4 
5 22.0 12.4 18.5 10.6 
8 23.3 14.0 17.4 oH Reed 
.7 22.7 14.3 17.5 L002: 
9 23.8 13.3 19.0 9.8 
Af 20.7 13.8 16.5 10.3 
2 22.7 11.6 17.9 10.0 
.8 23.0 12.5 17.6 9.0 
9 23.9 12.0 16.6 9.5 
7 23.1 12.9 18.6 9.0 
2 23.2 13.8 20.3 9.5 
| 21.8 13.3 15.3 9.6 
Gh 24.2 13.8 16.9 be Bese 
6 23.3 11.9 18.5 10.6 
| 24.3 14.0 17.4 cP ge 
.4 24.7 12.6 18.8 11.0 
.O 23.3 11.5 16.6 10.3 
x! 23.3 11.4 17.4 10.0 
6 22.8 11.3 16.8 10.0 
=i. 24.1 13.4 18.6 10.8 
2 24.2 11.8 18.3 11.4 
6 24.2 12.8 17.8 11.5 
| 23.7 13.5 17.9 11.4 
if 23.0 12.6 18.8 9.6 
3 23.8 12.9 17.1 11.0 
6 24.5 13.8 18.8 12.4 
2 22.2 12.0 16.4 9.5 
a) 24.0 14.0 19.4 10.4 
9 20.8 12.6 hae 9.3 
ee | 23.6 12.1 18.4 9.9 
.8 22.9 13.1 18.4 10.4 
5 2.2 12.3 18.3 10.3 
.4 19.1 12.4 18.0 9.3 
5 21.9 13.3 19-9 9.8 
5 24.5 14.3 17.4 12.0 
3 24.6 14.6 18.3 11.8 
8 19.1 13.1 16.8 *12.4 
4 21.4 13.6 17.6 *13.7 
8 23.6 14.0 1720 "22.9 
1 19.8 13.9 16.0 *13.3 
8 21.2 13.1 18.4 *13.5 








Common Ground 
[Concluded from Page 6] 


the Adjustment Administration’s plan, hus- 
band our soil fertility as we should. As time 
goes on and adjustment programs are perfected, 
they will place more and more emphasis upon 
encouraging the proper use of land. 


BUT THOSE who want free rein to 
exploit the farmers on the one hand, the 
consumers on the other, apparently have 
determined to keep them from acting to- 
together to do those things which must be 
done if both groups are not to be the 
alternate victims of expansion and con- 
traction, surplus and shortage, boom and 
collapse. In the drive of these exploiters 
to tear down what has already been built 
up, they are taking advantage of the dis-— 
organization of producing and consuming 
groups. They are making desperate efforts 
to prejudice farmers against consumers, 
and consumers against farmers so as_ to 
destroy their new-found sense of unity. 


WHEN THE Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration was attacking immense sur-— 
pluses, these selfish groups, eager to 
proclaim its downfall, declared that its 
attack had failed, that crops were larger 
instead of smaller. When the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration concentrated its 
efforts to combat the damage of the great- 
est drought in United States history, they 
declared that the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration had effectively accomplished 
all the shortage caused by drought. These 
misrepresentations have been repeated so 
many times that now we expect to hear them 
nearly every day. 


IN A DEMOCRACY there should of 
course be room for the fullest debate on 
public issues. I, myself, have repeatedly 
urged that the paramount questions of the 
time be threshed out in forums of the peo- 
ple all across the land. Such discussion 
and debate, if fully and fearlessly car-—- 
ried out, and without the interference of 
powerful special interests, would keep the 
people reminded of the common ground on 
which they stand. 


I BELIEVE that the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration can be of immense 
usefulness to the people of both country and 
city. I believe the American people approve 
the Government's efforts to combat the con- 
sequences of drought, and that they would 
have disapproved Federal inaction. 


IT HAS BEEN SAID that "eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty." Cer- 
tainly there has never been a time in the 
history of the United States when the people 
needed to be more on guard against the 
forces, personal and impersonal, which tend 
to disunite them. Carried to an extreme, 
this disunity might spell the end of our 
Republic and the doom of our liberty. But 
if all of us, producers and consumers alike, 
remember to think of the other fellow's 
problem, and the other fellow's point of 
view, we shall continue on the path of 
progress. 


When You Buy Lamb 


[Concluded from Page 9] 


of Agriculture gives you hints on how to 
cook less tender cuts of lamb in its book- 
lets: "Lamb As You Like It", and "Meat 
Dishes at Low Cost", each sold for 5 cents 
by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern— 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


FULL DESCRIPTION of each of the 
five grades of lamb is given in United States 
Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 1470 
on pages 15 through 20, which bulletin you 
can buy for 15 cents from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


MARK CAREFULLY the difference be— 
tween the quality grade stamp and the in- 
spection stamp you see on meat. Both are 
stamped in purple. All meat shipped from 
one State to another must be "U. S. Inspected 
and Passed" to show that the animal is free 
from disease and that the meat is fit for 
human food. This stamp is a round one. 
Quality grades are stamped in ribbon form 
down the full length of the carcass. Fluid 
used in making both marks is harmless. 

Pe en 





Our Point of View 


THE CONSUMERS’ GUIDE believes that consumption is 
the end and purpose of production. 

To that end the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE emphasizes the 
consumer’s right to full and correct information on prices, 
quality of commodities, and on costs and efficiency of distribu- 
tion. It aims to aid consumers in making wise and economical 
purchases by reporting changes in prices and costs of food and 
farm commodities. It relates these changes to developments 
in the agricultural and general programs of national recovery. 
It reports on cooperative efforts which are being made by 
individuals and groups of consumers to obtain the greatest 
possible value for their expenditures. 

The producer of raw materials—the farmer—is dependent 
upon the consuming power of the people. Likewise, the con- 
sumer depends upon the sustained producing power of agri- 
culture. The common interests of consumers and of agriculture 
far outweigh diversity of interests. 

While the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE makes public official 
data of the Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce, 
the point of view expressed in its pages does not necessarily 
reflect official policy but is a presentation of governmental and 
nongovernmental measures looking toward the advancement of 
consumers’ interests. 
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